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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tats work is really the Second Edition of a book 
issued by the present publishers in the Spring of 1858, 
under the title of ‘‘ A Manual of Cricket and Base- 
ball,’’ containing, however, only the matter relating 
to Cricket, Base-ball being treated in another book of 
the same size and style, under the title of the “ Base- 
ball Player’s Pocket Companion.’? This has been 
rendered necessary on account of many additions 
which have been made to both, making it impossible 
to bring them into one book of a size and price to 
meet the wants of all lovers of these now very fashion- 
able sports. 


/ 


A. Mupge & Son, PRINTERS, 
34 School Street. 


THE LAWS OF CRICKET. 


Section 1.—GrnERAL REMARKS. 


1.—CrickeET is, in rural amuse- 
ments, what billiards are to the 
denizens of the city. At once a 
game of bodily skill and mental 
calculation, it requires, for its suc- 
cessful cultivation, the union of 
great physical activity and courage, 
with considerable powers of mind, 
Position No. 1. and great self-control, especially in 
some of the more difficult departments—such as bowl- 
ing, wicket-keeping, &c., &e. Until within the last 
80 years, this game was very rarely played, but there 
is a plenty of evidence as to its existence as a game in 
the sixteenth century, and probably earlier even than 
that. Butitis chiefly in the present century that 
Cricket has become popular with all classes, and that 
it has taken the position which it now enjoys, as the 
leading game played out of doors. There are several 
peculiarities ae which Cricket stands unrivalled at 
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present, and which I trust may long be preserved to it. 
These are—first, its uniting all classes ; for in England 
the peer and the peasant are constantly seen in the 
same eleven ; and ina country-match the best men 
will be selected, let their position in society be what it 
may ; secondly, the general absence of gambling ; for, 
though betting cannot be entirely prevented, it is less 
associated with Cricket than with any other sport of 
the same degree of popularity ; thirdly, its healthful 
tendency ; and fourthly, the absence of intemperance 
asan adjunct. It is now the favorite game of the 
country village and the country town, as well as of the 
larger commercial cities. It lasts from spring to late 
autumn, depending a good deal upon the weather, for 
it is a game which requires a dry sod, as well as free- 
dom from any present fall of rain. 


Srecr. 2.—Crickxetinc MareriaLs. 


2.—Tnue Essentiats for this 
fascinating game are—first, the 
ball ; secondly, the bats ; thirdly, 
the wickets, consisting of three 
stumps, and two bails at each end 
—these are all defined by the 
rules given in the next section; 
y NS and fourthly, the ground, which 
Position No.2. should be a field of as short and 
level turf as can be procured, and made still more level 
by the use of the roller. 
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3.—The Accrssorizs generally required, though not 
absolutely essential, are—first, a line 22 feet long, with 
a frame of wood 6 feet 8 inches by 4 feet, for measuring 
the ground, and fixing the popping and bowling 
creases ; secondly, a tent, in case of rain or very hot 
gun; thirdly, scoring books; fourthly, gloves and leg- 
guards, to protect the hands and legs from the severe 
blows of the ball in fast bowling ; and spiked shoes to 
prevent the feet from slipping when the grass is 
short. 


4.—Tue Game or Cricket 1s Puayep either as what 
is called ‘‘ The Single-Wicket Game,”’ or as ‘‘ Double- 
Wicket.’’ 


5,—SIncLE- WICKET requires one wicket, one popping 
crease, one bowling crease, one ball, one bat, and any 
number of players arranged in two sides, not exceeding 
seven or eight of a side. With these, the game is 
played subject to the special laws of single-wicket, 
which differ in some essential points from those of 
double-wicket. 


6.—Dovsie-Wicxer is played with one ball, two 
bats, two wickets, two popping creases, two bowling 
creases, and two sides of players—one of which shall 
consist of 11, but the other, though usually confined 
to the same number, may be extended to any other. 
Two Umpires are also appointed to decide upon the 
proper carrying out of the rules. 
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Sect. 3.—Tse Laws or Cricket. 


7.—THE roLLowine Laws are 
those which are now universally 
employed throughout England and 
Scotland, having been carefully 
revised by the Mary-le-bone Club, 
that being the highest authority 
in this game. 

1.—Tue Batt must weigh not 
less than five ounces and a half, 
nor more than five ounces and three-quarters. It must 
measure not less than nine inches, nor more than nine 
and a quarter inches, in circumference. At the 
beginning of each innings, either party may call for a 
new ball. 

2.—Tue Bar must not exceed four and one-quarter 
inches in the widest part ; it must not be more than 
thirty-eight inches in length. 

3.—l'nEe Stumps must be three in number ; 27 inches 
out of the ground ; the bails 8 inches in length ; the 
stumps of equal and of sufficient thickness to prevent 
the ball from passing through. 

4.—Tue Bow1ine Crease must be in a line with the 
stumps ; 6 feet 8 inches in length ; the stumps in the 
centre ; with a return crease at each end towards the 
bowler at right angles. ; 

5.—Tne Poprinc Crease must be 4 feet from the 
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wicket, and parallel to it, unlimited in length, but not 
shorter than the bowling crease. 

6.—The wickets must be pitched opposite to each 
other, by the umpires, at the distance of 22 yards. 

7.—It shall not be lawful for either party, during a 
match, without the consent of the other, to alter the 
ground by rolling, watering, covering, mowing, or 
beating, except at the commencement of each innings, 
when the ground may be swept and rolled, at the re- 
quest of either party, such request to be made to one 
of the umpires within one minute after the conclusion 
of the former innings. This rule is not meant to 
prevent the striker from beating the ground with his 
bat, near to the spot where he stands during the in- 
nings, nor to prevent the bowler from filling up holes 
with saw-dust, &c., when the ground is wet. 

8.—After rain the wickets may be changed with the 
consent of both parties. 
_ 9.—Tuet Bowtsr shall deliver the ball with one foot 
on the ground behind the bowling crease, and within 
the return crease, and shall bowl four balls before he 
change wickets, which he shall be permitted to do only 
once in the same innings. 

10.—The ball must be bowled, not thrown or jerked, 
and the hand must not be above the shoulder in deliy- 
ery ; and, whenever the bowler shall so closely infringe 
on this rule, in either of the above paticulars, as to 
make it difficult for the umpire at the bowler’s wicket, 
to judge whether the ball has been delivered within the 
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true intent and meaning of this rule or not, the umpire 
shall call ‘* no ball.’’ 

11.—He may require the striker at the wicket from 
which he is bowling to stand on that side of it which 
he may direct. 

12.—If the bowler shall toss the ball over the 
striker’s head, or bowl it so wide, that, in the opinion 
of the umpire, it shall not be fairly within the reach 
of the batsman, he shall adjudge one run to the party 
receiving the innings, either with or without an appeal, 
which shall be put down to the score of wide balls; 
such ball shall not be reckoned as one of the four 
balls ; but, if the batsman shall, by any means, bring 
himself within the reach of the ball, the run shall not 
be adjudged. 

13.—If the bowler deliver a ‘‘ no ball ”’ or a ‘** wide 
ball,”’ the striker shall be allowed as many runs as he 
can get, and he shall not be put out except by running 
out. In the event of no run being obtained by any 
other means, then one run shall be added to the score 
of ‘no balls ’’ or ‘* wide balls,’’ as the case may be. 
All runs obtained for ‘* wide balls’’ to be scored to 
‘¢ wide balls.”” The names of the bowlers who bowl 
‘* wide balls,’’ or ‘‘ no balls,’’ in future to be placed 
on the score, to show the parties by whom either score 
ismade. If the ball shall first touch any part of the 
striker’s dress or person (except his hands,) the umpire 
shall call ‘‘ leg bye.”’ 
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14.—At the beginning of each innings the umpire 
shall call ‘‘ play.’’ From that time to the end of each 
innings no trial ball shall be allowed to any bowler. 

15.—Tue Srrixer rs Out if either of the balls be 
bowled off, or if a stump be bowled out of the ground ; 

16.—Or, if the ball, from the stroke of the bat, or 
hand, but not the wrist, be held before it touch the 
ground, although it be hugged to the body of the 
catcher ; 

17.—Or, if in striking, or at any other time while 
the ball shall be in play, both his feet shall be over the 
popping crease, and his wicket put down, except his 
bat be grounded within it ; 

18.—Or, if in striking at the ball, he hit down his 
wicket ; 

19.—Or, if under pretence of running, or otherwise, 
either of the strikers prevent a ball from being caught, 
the striker of the ball is out ; 

20).—Or, if the ball be struck, and he wilfully strike 
it again ; 

21.—Or, if in running, the wicket be struck down 
by a throw, or by the hand or arm, (with the ball in 
hand,) before his bat (in hand) or some part of his 
person be grounded over the popping crease. But if 
both the bails be off, a stump must be struck out of 
the ground ; 

22.—Or, if any part of the striker’s dress knock 
down the wicket ; 
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23.—Or, if the striker touch or take up the ball 
while in play, unless at the request of the opposite party. 

24.—Or, if with any part of his person he stop the 
ball, which, in the opinion of the umpire at the 
bowler’s wicket, shall have been pitched in a straight 
line from it to the striker’s wicket, and would have 
hit it. 

25.—If the players have crossed each other, he that 
runs for the wicket which is put down is out. 
- 26.—A ball being caught, no runs shall be reckoned. 

27.—A striker being run out, that run which he 
and his partner were attempting shall not be reckoned. 

28.—If a lost ball be called, the striker shall be 
allowed six runs; but if more than six shall have been 
run before ‘‘ lost ball ’’ shall have been called, then 
the striker shall have all which have been run. 

29.—After the ball shall have been finally settled 
in the wicket keeper’s or bowler’s hand, it shall be 
considered dead ; but, when the bowler is about to de- 
liver the ball, if the striker at his wicket go outside 
the popping crease before such actual delivery, the 
said bowler may put him out, unless (with reference 
to the 21st law) his bat in hand, or seme part of his 
person be within the popping crease. 

30.—The striker shall not retire from his wicket 
and return to it to complete his innings after another 
has been in, without the consent of the opposite party. 

31.—No substitute shall in any case be allowed to 
stand out, or run between wickets for another person 
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without the consent of the opposite party ; and in 
case any person shall be allowed to run for another, 
the striker shall be out if either he or his substitute 
be off the ground in manner mentioned in laws 17 and 
21, while the ball is in play. 
32.—In all cases where a substitute shall be allowed, 
the consent of the opposite party shall also be obtained 
as to the person to act as substitute, and the place in 
the field which he shall take, 
33.—If any fieldsman stop the ball with his hat, the 
ball shall be considered dead, and the opposite party 
shall add five runs to their score ; if any be run, they 
shall have five in all. 
34.—The ball having been hit, the striker may 
guard his wicket with his bat, or with any part of his 
body except his hands ; that the 23rd law may not be 
disobeyed. 
35.—Tne Wicker Kezper shall not take the ball 
for the purpose of stumping until it has passed the 
wicket ; he shall not move until the ball be out of the 
bowler’s hand ; he shall not, by any noise, incommode 
the striker ; and if any part of his person be over or 
before the wicket, although the ball hit it, the striker 
shall not be out. 
36.—Tae Umprres are the sole judges of fair or un- 
fair play; and all disputes shall be determined by 
them, each at his own wicket ; but in case of a catch 
which the umpire at the wicket bowled from, cannot 
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see sufficiently to decide upon, he may apply to the 
other umpire, whose opinion shall be conclusive. 

37.—The umpires in all matches shall pitch fair 
wickets ; and the parties shall toss-up for choice of in- 
nings. The umpires shall change wickets after each 
party has had one innings. 

38.—They shall allow two minutes for each striker 
to come in, and ten minutes between each innings. 
When the umpire shall call *‘ play,’’ the party refus- 
ing to play shall lose the match. 

39.—They are not to order a striker out unless ap- 
pealed to by the adversaries ; 

40.—But if one of the bowler’s feet be not on the 
ground behind the bowling crease and within the 
return crease when he shall deliver the ball, the um- 
pire at his wicket, unasked, must call ‘* no ball.” 

41.—If either of the strikers run a short run, the 
umpire must call ** one short.”’ 

42.—No umpire shall be allowed to bet. 

43.—No umpire is to be changed during a match, 
unless with the consent of both partics, except in case 
of violation of the 42nd law ; then either party may 
dismiss the transgressor. 

44.—After the delivery of four balls, the umpire 
must call ‘‘ over,’’ but not until the ball shall be 
finally settled in the wicket-keeper’s or bowler’s hand ; 
the ball shall then be considered dead; nevertheless, 
if an idea be entertained, that either of the strikers is 
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out, a question may be put previously to, but not 
after, the delivery of the next ball. 

_ 45.—The umpire must take especial care to call ‘* no 
pall ’’ instantly upon delivery ; ‘‘ wide ball’’ as soon 
as it shall pass the striker. 

46.—Tue Payers who go in second shall follow 
their innings, if they have obtained 80 runs less than 
their antagonists, except in all matches limited to only 
one day’s play, when the number shall be limited to 60 - 

-jnstead of 80. 

_ 47.—When one of the strikers shall have been put 
out, the use of the bat shall not be allowed to any 
person until the next striker shall come in. 


8. Tae Laws or Sincure-WIcKET :— 


_1.—When there shall be less than five players on a 
side, bounds shall be placed 22 yards each in a line 
from the off and leg stump. 

2,—The ball must be hit before the bounds to enti- 
tle the striker to a run, which run cannot be obtained 
unless he touch the bowling stump or crease in a line 
with his bat, or some part of his person, or go beyond 
them, returning to the popping crease as at double 
wicket, according to the 21st law. 
 8.—When the striker shall hit the ball, one of his 
feet must be on the ground, and behind the popping 
crease, otherwise the umpire shall call ‘* no hit.”’ 
_ 4,—When there shall be less than five players on a 


f 
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side, neither byes nor overthrows shall be allowed, nor 
shall the striker be caught out behind the wicket, nor 
stumped out. 

5.—The fieldsman must return the ball so that it 
shall cross the play between the wicket and the bowl- 
ing stump, or between the bowling stump and the 
bounds; the striker may run till the ball be so 
returned. 

6.—After the striker shall have made one run, if he 
start again he must touch the bowling-stump, and turn 
before the ball cross the play to entitle him to another. 

7.—The striker shall be entitled to three runs for 
lost ball, and the same number for ball stopped with 
hat, with reference to the 28th and 33rd laws of double- 
wicket. 

8—When there shall be more than four players on a 
side, there shall be no bounds. All hits, byes, and 
overthrows shall then be allowed. 

9.—The bowler is subject to the same laws as at 
double-wicket. 

10.—Not more than one minute shall be allowed 
between each ball. 


9, Ruxres Recarpine Bers. 


Rule 1.—No bet upon any match is payable unless 
it be played out or given up. 
Rule 2.—If the runs of one player be betted against 
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those of another, the bet depends on the first innings, 
unless otherwise specified. 

Rule 3.—If the bet be made on both innings, and 
‘one party beat the other in one innings, the runs of 
the first innings shall determine it. 

Rule 4.—If the other party goin a second time, then 
the bet must be determined by the number on the score. 


Sect. 4.—Tuz Game. 


10. In -Sinetz-Wicker, the 
stumps are driven into the ground 
subject to the 3d and oth laws of 
double-wicket; and in front of 
them a popping crease is marked 
off, in accordance with law 5.— 
At 22 yards from the wicket a 
y bowling stump is usually fixed, but 

Position No. 4. @ bowling crease, as defined by the 
Ath law, must be marked at the proper distance, and 


és here the bowler must deliver his balls, as defined by 
laws 9, 10, 12,13 and 14. The game is defended by 


the batsman, or striker, who stands at the popping 


a crease ; and he is bound by the laws of single-wicket, 


_ when they are in opposition to the usual rules, both of 


| which may be referred to. The attack is conducted 


_ by the other side, placed in the field according to their 


numbers. Bounds are marked off when there are less 
: ox 
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than five players of a side, according to law 1; andin 
that case no wicket-keeper is required, and all the 
fielders may be in front of this line. 

11.—Dovsiz- Wicker may be considered, for all prac- 
tical purposes, to consist of two sides of 11 players 
each. One of these, according to the result of the 
‘+ toss for sides,’’? has the first innings, and two of 
their party defend the wickets with a bat each, the 
others being at liberty till their turns come respective- 
ly. By the other side, who are now ‘ fielding,’’ the 
attack is maintained ; their object being to ‘‘ take the 
wickets ’’ of the strikers, by bowling at either of them 
four balls consecutively from the bowling crease of the 
opposite wicket. If the bail of the wicket is knocked 
off by the ball, or the stump is bowled out of the 
ground, or if any of the events occur which are de- 
fined by law 15, and following ones, up to 34, the 
striker is ‘‘ out,’’ and is replaced by another of his 
party, until the whole side are put out serzatim. If, 
on the other hand, the ball is struck by the striker, or 
if certain other contingencies happen (for which see 
rules), the striker may run to the opposite popping 
crease and score one, and back again, or even a second 
time, or more, if possible ; for each of which ‘‘ runs ”’ 
a score of one isto be made. The side which makes 
the greatest score is the winner. 

12.—Tue ManacemeEnt oF THE Srpus is as follows :— 
In club-game, two managers or captains are fixed upon, 
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one for each side, who are generally the two best 
bowlers, they being the most scarce and valuable play- 
_ ers; these choose their ten assistants, one after the 
_ other, from the members present, and allot to each 
their respective positions when fielding. In matches, 
_the match is first made between two clubs, and then 
_ the 11 players are selected from each club by a com- 
mittee, or by general consent, or by first appointing 
a manager, who then picks out his men, and after- 
_ wards takes their entire control in the field. 
_  13.—Tue Freipine requires the following men for 
_ the several places, which are filled up by those who 
are best qualified, according to the opinion of the 
manager. Thus, some men are fit for one place, and 
yet are very bad in another; and, consequently, the 
eye of an experienced cricketer is required to select 
_ them and fix them accordingly. One bowler at a time 
is indispensable, who bowls four balls, called an 
_ *over,’’ and then the whole of the fielders walk over 
_ to the opposite side of the field, and another ‘‘ over ”’ 
of four balls is delivered from the opposite wicket by 
another bowler. In this way there is a constant 
walking from one side to the other, which has its 
_ advantages, because it prevents the danger of catching 
cold in bad weather, that might result if the same 
position were maintained for a longer period. The 
_ following diagram will explain the position of the 11 
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men in an “over ”? by a fast bowler, as well as those 
of the strikers and umpires :— 


OFF SIDE. 
9 6 
8 
a 
5 
u 4 
1s [ 
t5 a 4 3 
ti S| 
U 
11 
10 
ON SIDE. 


en a a a a as 


DIAGRAM OF FIELD FOR Fast Bow.Lina. 


1 Fast bowler. 6 Long slip. 11 Leg. 

2 Wicket-keeper. 7 Mid-wicket. ch Ua 

3 Long step. 8 Long-field off. UU Umpires. 
4 Short slip. 9 Cover point. SS Strikers. 
5 Point. 10 Long-field off. 


14.—Tur Bow ter, whose “‘ over”? is now going on 
according to the annexed diagram, being what is called 
a fast bowler, the field is arranged to suit his pecu- 
liar style, which is now almost always the round-hand 
delivery. The under-hand style may occasionally 
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answer ; but, as the ball is delivered straight from the 
bowler to the wicket, and has very little side bias or 
twist, itis much more easy to guard and hit than the 
- round-hand delivery, or the slow twisting style, as 
practised by many good players. For the sake of 
simplicity, we will first consider a single ‘‘ over ’’ of 
_ this round-hand style. The bowler should have made 
himself as perfect as possible in this kind of delivery, 
and should stick to it pertinaciously, if he has fully 
made up his mind that it suits him, and that he can 
master its requisites. For this style, he requiresa full 
muscular development, knack, a good eye, and a 
_ power of enduring fatigue ; for it is no slight task to 
_ deliver two or three hundred balls in a morning with 
all the force with which the arm is capable. Accu- 
racy of aim is the great difficulty in this style, and 
few men, unless they are more than commonly gifted, 
and also constantly in practice, can arrive at any 
thing like certainty in their balls. Even Wisden 
_ would miss nearly as many as he would take, and very 
few can come up to his proficiency in this particular. 
_ Constant daily practice, not too long continued at one 
time, is the only way to arrive at perfection ; and 
without playing cricket this may be managed, even in 
wet weather, by bowling in an outhouse, against 
tumps fixed in front of any soft object like straw or 
hay. In this way, every variety of ball may be 
attempted, and the hand and eye may acquire a very 
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great degree of co-operative power. But many good 
men, in this kind of practice, are upset directly, when 
engaged in the real game, either from over-excitement, 
or from a failure at first to do what they hoped, or 
from other causes acting upon an irritable organiza- 
tion. Hence a quiet and composed frame of mind is 
as necessary as a vigorous bodily organization ; and it 
is only when both are conbined that a bowler is to be 
depended on. Numberless instructions and rules are 
given as to length of run, holding the ball, &c., but 
there is nothing like practice, and every man has a 
way of his own; though, of course, there are some 
broad rules—as, that the ball must be held in the 
fingers, and not grasped by the whole hand. The 
erand point to gain is a twisting course, after the ball 
touches the ground, which is highly deceptive to the 
eye of the striker. Indeed, to reverse the law of 
mechanics, which tells us that ‘‘in objects propelled 
against a plane surface, the angle of reflection is equal 
to the angle of incidence,’’ is the highest ambition of 
the bowler. Without this twist the striker can cal- 
culate to a nicety where the ball is coming, and, if his 
eye and hand are good, can play it accordingly ; but 
with a deceptively rotating ball, it appears to be run- 
ning clear of the wicket, and yet turns round the 
bat and takes the outside stump. The bowler, in 
practising, requires lessons from a professional even 
more than for batting ; for the one is now a much 
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_ more acquired art than the other. Practice, with the 
aid of a little instruction, will show a quick striker 
how to play the balls of any bowler with whom he 
_ plays much; and though this will not, perhaps, enable 
_ him to play to Clarke or Wisden, yet he only wants 
- their bowling to him to enable them to do so, that is 
to say, if he has “ the gift,”’ and a little perseverance. 
But it is not merely putting a good batsman at the 
_ wicket which will make a good bowler, though it may 
improve him ; he requires actual demonstrations from 
: a master of the art before he can acquire the command 
_ of the ball; and without this he would have to go 
_ through the same course which the earlier inventors 
of the various styles achieved for themselves, but 
which, collectively, now form the stock in trade of the 
egular professional. In this way the bowler, then, 
should learn his art; and should, while he keeps to 
one kind of delivery, endeavor to acquire as great a 
variety of distance, pace, twist, &c., as he possibly 
can, so as to puzzle his antagonist by giving him a dif- 
ferent pitch and twist on each occasion. It is here 
that human bowling beats the catapult, which will 
deliver a ball with much greater accuracy and power 
han any arm can give it; but as in it the laws of 
mechanics are strictly fulfilled, the batsman soon 
earns to play its balls, and by practice before it, he 
will be able to set it at defiance. On the other hand, 
1e scientific bowler, whether fast or slow, accommo- 
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dates himself to his antagonist, looks for his weak 
points, and, where his armor is open, he finds room to 
insinuate his ball. Such are the leading principles of 
this art, for the filling up of which I must refer my 
readers to a regular bowler, either amateur or profes- 
sional; or, if these are not to be had, to The Cricket 
field, where the subject is treated at length. In 
playing matches, it is always desirabie to increase the 
difficulty of the batsmen, by choosing two bowlers as 
unlike one another as possible, and thus not only 
to vary the balls in each “ over,’’ but also those 
given by the respective bowlers; and if they do not 
effect the object, to put on another, if there is a third 
good bowler in the eleven. The second bowler is usually 
made short slip, and if a third is likely to be wanted, 
he is kept to mid- wicket or cover point; but this will, 
in great measure, depend upon his own choice, and 
upon his peculiar capabilities and powers of fielding. 
15.—Tue Wicker-Kerprr’s Orrice is no sinecure 
in fast bowling, and, with such pace as Wisden or Mr. 
Fellows gave the ball, it is really a service of great 
danger to an inexperienced hand. Tubular gloves 
and guards, for both the abdomen and legs, are abso- 
lutely required, and without them few men would go 
through a single match uninjured; indeed, without 
gloves, the first ball would generally suffice. There is 
very little to be said as to the duties of wicket-keeper, 
which are, in fact, only to stop the ball if he can, and 
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_ be ready to stump the striker, if he is off his ground; 
_ or, in running, to be ready to catch and stump before 
the striker grounds his bat. But though, theoretically, 
there is little difficulty, yet, in practice, there is the 
_ greatest possible ; because the twist of the ball is as 
_ puzzling to him as to the striker, and when he expects 
it to come into his hands it often takes his chest or 
his face, or flies clean off him altogether. Practice 
and a quick eye are the requisites for this place, 
_ together with strong, hard hands. 

_  16.—Lone Srop is only an assistant to wicket- 
_ keeper, and he should be that player’s double, with 
_ the power in addition of returning the ball to him with 
_ precision, yet without too much pace. He should be 
an exceedingly good and long thrower, but his especial 
quality is the power of stopping balls with certainty 
_ and returning them quickly. 

_ 17.—Tuas Rest or raz Fietp have nearly the same 
_ duties, namely, first stopping or catching, and then 
_ rapidly returning the ball, to do which properly they 
_ must often cover a great deal of ground, by running to 
_ balls falling at a distance from their several stations. 
q Beyond these points the chief art lies in the position 
_ assigned to each by the captain of the eleven, who 
varies it according to the bowler and the striker. In 
the diagram given at page 11, the field is arranged for 
ordinary round-hand fast bowling, and ‘‘ point’? is 
placed about ee or 15 yards from the striker, well sup- 
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ported by his ‘‘ cover.’? ‘Short slip ’’ is also well 
off the wicket, with ‘‘ long slip ’’ to cover him. 
Quick throwing is the next in importance as a qualifi- 
cation for all fieldsmen, after stopping and catching, 
which they ought all to be thorough adepts in, with 
both hands, or with either and at all distances. The 
attention must never flag for a moment, and the 
man who “ stands at ease ’’ in the cricket field is never 
to be relied on,—that is to say, if he stands so after 
‘¢ play ’’ is called. In all cases, the fieldsman who 
stops a ball returns it either to the nearest wicket, or 
to the one which is least defended,—that is to say, 
which is the furthest from the striker who is running 
to it; but, unless there is any good reason, the ball 
from a long distance is better returned to mid-wicket 
than to bowler, on account of the latter’s duties 
requiring the more delicate use of his hands. When- 
ever wicket-keeper advances to meet a ball, slip must 
take his place at the wicket, in order to be ready to 
stump by a quick return from wicket-keeper. In balls 
which are hit far away, every man who stands to 
receive a throw ought to be backed up by the nearest 
player whose station is out of the line, in case the first 
should miss it; and this is of the utmost importance 
to good fielding, and is a part of cricket in which coun- 
try clubs are lamentably deficient. 

18.—Tue Barsmen, or strikers, should stand in the 
attitude well depicted in Batting illustration, No. 1; 
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and in playing fast balls should rarely attempt to strike 
them, unless they are more or less wide of the wicket. 
A straight pitch must be stopped, not hit; and it is 
in this point that the scientific batsman differs from 
the bolder, but more rude player; the latter may 
sometimes succecd in making a few extraordinary hits, 
_ which may tell up a score of 15 or 20, but the former 
is the man who makes a good season average, and is 
seldom put out for 0. Let us now suppose the four 
balls of one ‘‘ over ’’ played ; and first let us, before 
we go into the description of the playing of these balls, 
ascertain what are the varieties of balls. I have 
already said that the essence of a well-delivered ball 
is its uncertainty, as measured by the striker’s eye. 
Hence, a good ball, and an apparently uncertain 
though really straight ball, are synonymous terms, 
while those balls which go wide of the wicket, and at 
_ the same time are evidently so, are the very bad balls. 
_ Again, balls are either ‘“* length balls ”’ or the reverse, 
_ according as they are pitched or not, at the distance 
_ which is most puzzling to the striker’s eye. There 
are many subdivisious of these balls, but it answers 
no good purpose to attempt a description of them, 
especially as a few minutes with a practical man will 
do more than a dozen pages of description ; and asa 
-Imaster is absolutely necessary in cricket, soit is throw- 
ing time away to attempt to teach it by theory. But, 
now then, supposing a fast ball ofa bad length is bowled 
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a foot or two on the off-side, the object will be to hit 
it hard and low between point and mid-wicket, just 
out of reach of the former, as in Sketch No. 2 of Bat- 
ting. Supposing this done by an advance of left 
leg, and a forward cut, as there shown, it will be 
fielded by cover, who will throw up either to mid- 
wicket or point. These men will each retire or 
advance, according to the distance he has to throw, so 
as to be just at the full limit of his pitch. They, 
again, will at once pass the ball on to the bowler, or 
wicket-keeper, and the striker will either be stumped 
or escape, according to circumstance, it being pre- 
sumed that one or two runs have been made. Next, 
suppose a good ball has been given to mid-stump, 
pitching at such an awkward distance from the pop- 
ping crease as to be difficult to block, the striker must 
‘¢ play forward,’’ at his full stretch, or nearly so, still, 
of course, keeping his foot within the crease, but 
blocking the ball at a proper distance from its taking 
the ground, and before it has had time to twist much. 
On the other hand, the third ball may also be a good 
ball, but pitched further back ; and here the difficulty 
is to avoid being put out by the ball passing under the 
bat, to guard against which the striker steps back, and 
so avoids his fate, unless he manages, in escaping 
Scylla to fall into Charybdis, by knocking his own bail 
off. Lastly, in the ‘‘ over ’’ comes a ball slightly wide 
of leg-stump, and here the striker meets it with a hit 
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to leg, striking directly across its line with great force, 
which he can venture upon, because it is not, in his 
opinion, straight for his wicket. This hit is well 
shown in sketch No. 3. 2 

19.—This ends the ‘‘ over,’’ and now a slow bowler, 
who has been short-slip, is put on, the fielders all 
change sides, and the captain arranges them as follows: 


ON SIDE. 
11 
7 
U 10 
1s [ 4 
8 Q- ‘ 
] sl 
) 1 
i 5 
9 8 
| 6 
OFF SIDE. 


' DIAGRAM 2.—SLow Bow.ine. (Second Over. ) 
1 Short slip (bowler| 5 Point. 10 Long-field on. 


in Diagram 1.) | 6 Long slip. 11 Leg. 
2 Wicket-keeper. | 7 Mid-wicket on. —- 
3 Long stop. 8 Long-field off. UU Umpires. 
4 Bowler (slip in| 9 Third man(cover| SS Strikers. 
Diagram 1.) point in Diag. 1.) 


3* 
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The captain of the eleven has now changed his tac- 
tics, because he will have very little hard hitting ; and 
he hopes to get near catches, from the tendency which 
good slow balls have to rise from the bat when only 
tipped. ‘* Cover ’’ being comparatively unnecessary, 
he is brought up as an intermediate slip, and made 
‘¢ third man,’’ as the place is called, while point is ad- 
vanced to a distance of only five or six yards from the 
wicket. With a sure hand at wicket-keeper’s place, 
long stop also may be put somewhere in front of the 
wicket, depending upon circumstances; but as a 
missed ball is a dangerous matter, and is often good 
for two runs, it is a ticklish experiment, only justifia- 
ble under peculiar circumstances. ‘‘ Mid-wicket’’ is 
either kept in his old place, or he is crossed over to the 
‘* on side,’’ where he will, with some bowlers and bat- 
ters, be more useful than on the ‘‘ off.?? When the 
men are properly stationed, the first ball is delivered ; 
but the chances are that no hit is made either to this 
ball or to any other in the over. Slow bowling is 
much straighter for the wicket than fast bowling, or 
it is no bowling at all; but for straighter here, 
straighter round a corner (Hbernice) must be read. 
All cuts must be avoided, and the balls must be either 
carefully blocked, or they must be played with a per- 
pendicular bat, so as to cover the wicket in the whole 
struke, and to have no room for the ball to reach it ex- 
cept beneath it or round it. In spite of every rule 
(except the right one,) these slow balls will find their 
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way to the wicket at times, because they have so much 
spin and twist as to take a devious course to their 
goal. They must therefore be met as near the ground 
as possible before they have had their twist developed; 
but at the same time nothing but practice will give 
the proper mode of dealing with them. Sometimes 
here, as in fast bowling, there is a ball wide enough to 
justify a ‘“‘cut’’ or a ‘‘drive;’’? and in such cases 


_ these or the ‘‘ draw,’’ as shown in the sketches Nos. 


4, 5 and 6, may be successfully attempted. 

20.—Such are the most obvious directions for playing 
cricket ; for the more intricate and abstruse questions, 
the reader is referred to The Cricket Field, already 
once alluded to, which has become the text-book for 
this scientific game. 

21.—The following axioms and definitions explain, 
as far as description will permit without demonstra- 
tion, the various terms used’ in cricket : 

1.—The varieties of balls are—‘‘ lengths ’’ and ‘‘ not 
lengths ;”’ the latter consisting of the following—viz., 
the toss, tice, long hop, half-volley, and ground ball. 

2.—Balls are to be met with a full bat—that is, the 
face of the bat is at right angles to the ball, and gen- 
erally parallel with the wicket. 

3.—Straight balls are to be blocked, with the handle 
of the bat well advanced, to prevent the rise of the 
ball, and with the whole bat placed at such a point as 
will take the ball about a foot from the ground. This 
is effected by advancing or retreating the left foot. 
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4.—At all doubtful balls, hit straight from the mid- 
dle of the wicket with a perpendicular bat, driving 
the ball, if possible, to one side, between bowler and 
long field. In doing this, the left elbow must be kept 
well up, and the bat swung gently back to middle 
stump, previously to hitting or driving. 

5.—At balls a foot or more wideof the wicket, cuts 
may be made by which the wicket is exposed ; but as 
from their badness, it is safe from them, this is of no 
consequence. There are various modes of cutting ; 
but the main difference is between the perpendicular 
cut to leg and the horizontal one to off side; and, 
besides, there are several intermediate ones, but the 
above comprise the chief varieties. In all the cuts 
but one, the right leg is stationary, but sometimes it is 
advanced, as shown in sketch 4. 

6.—Attention is the watchword for the fielders, and 
they should be on the qui vive perpetually, not only 
looking out for catches, but being ready to back up 
one another. Laziness is the bane of the country 
club, whose members will not practise together ; and 
when they do get together, are moreinclined to smoke 
with their hands in their pockets than to do their du- 
ties. Any man will do his best when he has the bat 
in hand or is bowling, but few will attend to their du- 
ties as point, short slip, or mid-wicket ; and numbers 
of balls are missed from pure idleness and inattention. 

7.—The strikers, as well as the bowlers, wicket-keeper 
and captain, should arrange signs by which they can 
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readily be understood ; so that the former may be of one 
mind as to running, and that the latter may be able to 
communicate with the fielders without thé striker 
understanding their signs. 
22.—The duties of the umpires are very onetous, and 
their eyes must be constantly occupied in detecting un- 
fair play. Every ball requires watching in its delivery, 
and the umpire must call ‘ no ball ’’ at once, if it is im- 
properly given. To save trouble in counting ‘‘ overs,”’ 
four small wooden balls may be strung on a piece of cord, 
and held in the hand, and each ball counted by slipping 
one clear of the fingers. This is less trouble than using 
bullets or marbles in the pocket. The wicket-keeper’s 
umpire should be behind and between the wicket and 
popping crease, so as to command both and tosee that the 
wicket keeper does not put down the bail while the foot 
of the striker is within the crease. This can only be seen 
well in the above position at 10 or 12 yards’ distance. 
Sect. 5.—Drzss. 
23.—TueE Dress of the cricketer 
is almost universally a light flan- 
nel jacket, with trowsers of the 
same, or of white duck. <A straw 
hat or light cap is generally 
‘@dopted, though many good play- 
ers adhere to the ordinary hat, as 
protecting the head from balls 
better than a lighter covering. 
Position No. 5. Leg-guards and body-guards are 
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used in batting and wicket-keeping ; and also gloves, 
which some also use in all places in the field. Oxford 
shoes, or regular cricket shoes, with spiked-soles, com- 
plete the arrangement. 


Sect. 6.—Tue Expensss. 


24.—Cricket may be played at 
very little expense, the price of 
balls, bats, and stumps being all 
that is really required ; or it may 
be made a rather extravagant 
game, depending upon the outlay 
in non-essentials incident to match- 
SY es,&c. The ground is the chief 
Position No.6. needful outlay, and sometimes that 
can be obtained all the year round for nothing, as in 
the neighborhood of common land. But here it can- 
not be preserved in tip-top order, and many irregular- 
ities will always exist. When, however, dinners are 
constantly being made up, and the expenses of going 
from home to matches are considered, it will be found 
that cricket, innocent as it is, may be made a source 
of considerable expense to a young man of limited in- 
come. ‘To such, therefore, I would say, look well be- 
fore you incur anything more than the club subscrip- 
tion, and you will thus often thereby avoid the pay- 
ment ofa bill five or six times as great as you had pre- 
viously expected. 
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